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BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION, III 
A FARMHOUSE 
PROGRAM 
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Ss, rather than on decoratiot 
DURAWINGS REOUIRED: One elevation, or two. if 
ssarv. t ow both house and barn In one corner 
e same sheet is to be a sketch plan of the group, not 
essarily to scale, but giving the complete lay-out and 
roundings, as shown on the accompanying sketch. 
| (he'drawing is to be in black ink without wash, upon: a 
leet measuring 15'% by ro ins 
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Each drawing is to be signed by 
device, and accompanying the same is to bea sealed 
envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior, and con- 
taining the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered, flat, at. the office of 
THE BrickeBuiLper, 85 Water Street, Boston, on or before 
September 1, 1g00. For the three designs placed first, TH 
BRICKBUILDER offers prizes of twenty-five, fifteen, and 
ten dollars, respectively. - All premiated drawings are to 
become the property of THe BricksuiLper, and the right 
is reserved to publish any and all drawings submitted. 
some well-known architect, whose name will be an- 


nounced later, will judge and criticize this competition. 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT ASSISI. 
ITALY 

ee in interior 

in different ways.. In the cathedrals of Amiens, or 

Cologne, the vast height of the nave and the splendidly 


narrowins 


& perspéctives of the aisles are tremendously 


architecture is g ined 


a 


effective. ' The impressiveness of Monreale comes from 


its brilliantly col6red- mosaics and graceful proportions: 
that of St. Peters- from its enormous scale and rich 
decorations. At Assisi the elements of size, of height, 
and of brilliant color are lacking. Asone enters the lower 
church, with eyes blinded by the bright Italian sunlight 


] flood 


Ss the pra 


seems almost inpenetrable, and nothing can be discerned 
of the details which crowd the walls. But, little by little, 
as the eyes’ become accustomed to the darkness, the forms 
the architecture begin to be made out: the massively 
groined vaults, the deeply hollowed chapels, the sturdy 
pillars, and the shadowy altar assume shape. Aside from 
the broad -beam of sunshine which streams in from the 


open door,- no li 


ight reaches the interior except through 
narrow and richly stained windows. Then gradu- 
ally it is perceived that the arches. ceilings, and walls are 
with the most brilliant frescos and arabesques, 
and the effect is seen to be one of the most impressive 
hat the mind of man. has ever conceived. 

The church of St. Francis. at Assisi, consists really of 
two churches, one above the other. The lower church, 
which is the subject of our illustration, was 1 


eguNn in 
1228, according to \ 


"asari, by Jacopo Tedesco: but after 
1232, 1€ appears to have been handed over to Filippo da 
Campello. The chapels are crowded With tombs and relics, 
but the especial interest of the interior lies in the famous 
series of frescos by Giotto, the scenes from the life of Jesus 
in the transept, and especially the four famous paintings 
on the vaulting above the high altar illustrative of the 
vows of the Franciscan order: Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience, and an apotheosis of St. Francis. Simonds, 
in his ‘* Renaissance in Italy,” says of these paintings, 
that ‘‘ Giotto approached the deep things of the Christian 
faith and the legend of St. Francis in the spirit of a man 
bent simply on realizing the objects of his belief as 
facts. His allegories of Pov rty, Chastity, and Obedience 
at Assisi are as beautifully and powerfully felt as they 
are carefully constructed. Yet they conceal no abstruse 
spiritual meaning, but are plainly painted ‘ for the poor 
laity of love to read.’” 


a nom de plume or 


sa, the gloom of the cavernous interior 
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THE 
/ An Architects Itinerary. 


BY H. B. PENNELL. 

T is quite as difficult, and perhaps quite as unimpor- 
| tant, for a writer to compose an article on European 
travel without plagiarism as it is for an architect to design 
a building which attempts to disclaim its ancestry. Per- 
haps in either case a familiar truth in new dress can lay 
the best claim to originality. Surely the fact that archi- 
tecture is composed of two elements, theory and practice, 
is as old as art itself. By theory, we mean knowledge of 
the rules of architecture; by practice, the application of 
the theory in brick and stone. In other words, architec- 
ture includes traditions, laws, and formulas as well as 








TEMPLE OF 


NEPTUNE AT PA#STUM. 


their expression in concrete form. Theory is the art, the 
science, the history, the education of taste, and sense of 
proportion; practice is effecting a result by the combina- 
tion of these elements in building materials, and adapting 
them to the requirements of the problem, the civilization, 
and epoch. Each of these parts is necessary to the whole, 
architecture. When we study a building it is not enough 
to examine its plan, its construction, its composition 
merely; we should inquire into its historical antecedents, 
the nature of the materials used, the exigencies of the 
climate, the customs of the times, and the needs of 
people. 


the 


Much has been written of the educational benefit to 
the architectural student of measuring and drawing the 
buildings of Europe, and studying them in plan and 
elevation, section and detail. In England, especially, is 
this method paramount; in France, it is happily preceded 
by thorough academic training; and wherever or when- 
ever it is used, it should be combined with a wide knowl- 
edge of the history and science of architecture. Otherwise, 
the theoretical education is only partial and will result in 
practical archeology, — medizvalism or classicism, incon- 
gruous and inappropriate. So deeply is the American 
student imbued with the necessity of using the two-foot 
rule, that his tendency is to know the length and _ thick- 
ness of the huge stones of a mediaeval palace before he 
considers their connection with the ‘strenuous life” of 
the times. We are not of the opinion, however, that it is 
unprofitable to carefully measure and draw out existing 
buildings, even if they have been done ever so accurately, 


and published by other and abler men. Such work is 
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shores of France are next sought, and here, owing to the 
existing confusion of styles, he looks at Romanesque, 
Gothic, and Renaissance in quick succession, without any 
attempt at classification, and judges everything from the 
ordinary personal standpoint of like and dislike. We 
feel sincerely sorry for our student, for we have suffered 
with him. There may have been reasons why the journey 
was not arranged differently. He may have started in 
summer, and as the guidebooks said Italy was hot, he 
But personal comfort or dis- 
comfort is a poor guide to follow, for it is quite as dis- 
agreeably warm in England in July as it is cold in Rome 
in December. Or he may have wished merely to see 
everything, intending to rearrange it in his mind when 
he had time, which never happened. 

Doubtless there are many and various opinions as to 
Whether it 
shall be devoted to travel, to academic study, or to a 


the disposition of one’s time in Europe. 


happy combination of both depends largely on the pre- 
vious training and the taste of the student. But, as has 
been said, it is certain that it is necessary to travel 
slowly, and to arrange one’s journey as chronologically 


as the geographical conditions will permit.” For instance, 
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in Italy, Rome and Ravenna should be known in order 
that their influence might be traced westward across the 
continent during the Middle Ages; the Gothic cathedrals 
of France should be studied after the Northern Roman- 
esque, and before those of England or Germany; the 
ornamentai character of the Gothic influenced the 
Renaissance on its introduction into France and resulted 
in Francis I. work; classic art had its rebirth in Italy, 
and we should become acquainted with it there before 
meeting its English, French, or German relatives; ancient 
Rome contained all the elements of the Renaissance, 
while Roman architecture must be traced back, as you 
would navigate a river, until the springs of purest water 
are found at the source, in Greece. We should begin, 
then, at the source, and go down-stream. It is certain 
that a trip planned in this way would be most satisfying 


in its impressions, and the systematic study most 
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SARCOPHAGUS, CALLED ALEX ANDER’S MUSEUM, AT CONSTAN 
TINOPLE, 


beneficial in its results. Let us map out an _ ideal 
itinerary upon these lines, and formulate a method for 
observation and study. 

There need be no uncertainty where to begin our 
journey. We will take a steamer for Naples, and no 
bay could form a more imposing entrance to the scene of 
our travels. Whether it be by night or by day, we can- 
not be disappointed. At night the lights of the city 
gleam like a necklace of opals about the throat of the 
harbor; and in the morning the city, spread over its 
many hills, lies before us. On one side Prosillipus 
shades the tomb of Virgil with its umbrella pines; on the 
other, Torre del Greco and Pompeii lie at the foot of 
Vesuvius, with bloody mouth still gloating over its prey. 
Castellamare and Sorrento continue the coast line, and 
far out to sea, looking like another fleecy cloud, lies the 
rocky isle of Capri. We land, and proceed at once to 
Pestum to see the ancient temple that, in the sixth 
century, B. c., adventurous Greeks erected to Poseidon. 
It has been familiar to us, perhaps for years, in books 
and photographs, but it is the actual presence of it as it 
looms before us at the rounding of a curve in the railroad 
that fixes its real aspect in our minds forever. The ruin 
stands, isolated and majestic, on the fever-stricken 
marshes where once thrived a busy Hellenic city, and 
still faces the sea, which, like its god, has long since 
deserted the shrine. We have just read the history and 
pictured in our minds the days when Rome was but a few 
hovels, in order that we may sympathetically and intelli- 
gently enjoy our first sight of early Greek art. Slowly 
the picture of the past completes itself, and in its true 
light the temple stands revealed. We are not now 
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archzologists, but architects, living in the age of ou 
building. We stay here several hours, studying each 
detail of its organism, comparing the proportions ot 
column and entablature with those of the Parthenon, 
drawings of which we have brought with us. Then we 
visit the neighboring Basilica and Temple of Ceres, 


thinking over the chain of centuries that connects thi 


past with the present. An old shepherd passes with 
dog and flocks, and we realize that his type is all tl 
remains of that primitive civilization. Our returt 

to Naples leads us along the magnificent highway t 
Amalfi, with Ravello on the mountain abov 

across on a boat to Capri, thence back to Sort 
Castellamare. At Naples we go to the museum and 
only at the few Greek statues and the collection ot 
Here our method of study is to begin with the G1 
originals or ancient copies, and take the rest in tur 


this way we make sure of our first impré 


enervating ourselves before hundreds of medi 
promiscuous works. Before leaving 
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early Greek work is interrupted by o 

the mosaics in the Capella Palatina, M 
Martorano, and the Cathedral at Cefalu. S 

on our route; and the unfinished Dot templ 


reached on horseback from Calatifin 

we go on to Selinus, where the grand ten 
eminence overlooking the sea give us our first cor 
of an acropolis. A prostrate Atlanti 
Temple of Zeus is the sole remaining 
Girgenti, which Pindar called ‘‘the most b¢ 
mortals.”” In the rock-cut theater at Syr 


imagine Greek actors in a classic tragedy, and 
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nd is the most beautiful and best preserved 


he group, Gardner says, ‘‘ No one who has not seen 
t phagus cal realize the effect produced by a 
rect and artistic application of color to sculpture.” 
Santa Sophia is the Parthenon of Byzantine architecture. 
{ts dor s as vast and as lightly suspended as ever; but 


d ands have covered the 


golden mosaics, and the 
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RESTORATION OF THE ROMAN FORUM. 


The { 
the dollar just paid 


cross, + 


dimly showing on the vaults; but neither the frenzied 


that Allah is God, and Mohammed, His Prophet. 
turbaned guide, in recognition of 
him, points a scornful finger at the Christian 
devotion of the Dervishes, nor the magnificent spectacle 
of the Salamlek. is enough to convince us, as we leave 
the Golden Horn, that one day the ancient mosaics shall 
not again appear. 

Returning, we leave the steamer at Pirzeus and cross 
Greece by train, first making a short trip in the interior 


to Corinth, Argos, and Mycene and Epidaurus;. then on 


to Olympia, and leave Patras for Brindisi. From Greece r 
the course of empire took its way westward. Rome was 
the arena of the centuries intervening between Athens 
and Byzantium, and Pompeii is the intermediate step. ? 
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and sculpture inseparably 


Connected with 


It is only times and 


architecture. 
Owing to the 

formed distinct l 

SyMpathy with 


in modern 


Conditions of 


complex 


life that they ranches 


have 
and grown out of 


architecture 


and with 
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each other, much to the detriment of the greater art and 
more so of the lesser arts. Not until they shall once 
more be in unison, can we expect to see works like those 
of the old masters who worked in all three branches as 
one art. In the galleries of Perugia and Florence the 
works of each school are admirably arranged to give one 
an understanding of their characteristics; and we trace 
the influences of masters upon pupils in chronological 
order, fixing in our minds ineffaceable memories of 
favorite pictures. 

The palaces of Florence are a distinctive expression 
in architecture of an age and social condition. Family 
feuds were incessant, and the nobles erected huge two- 
story structures reaching the height of a modern ten- 
story building. The bravado Cellini, recounting his ex- 
ploits, could give a no more vivid picture of the times 
than did the architect by the character of these buildings. 
Historically, they succeeded a style whose masterpieces 
were for religious or civil purposes, which hitherto had 
been the domain of architecture. Before leaving Flor- 
ence, we will make excursions to Lucca, Pistoia, and 
Pisa, and to the surrounding country and hills. 

From Florence we go to Venice, and thence westward 
across northern Italy to Genoa. Padua, Verona, Mantua, 
Cremona, Piacenza, Milan, and Pavia were important 
centers in the development of Lombard architecture in 
the eleventh ana twelfth centuries. We are following 
the route the Eastern merchants took when Ravenna 
was one of the important ports of southern Europe, and 
Eastern architectural influence, as well as Eastern stuffs, 
was carried across Italy and the Riviera into France and 
Spain. 

We enter France through Provence, and become 
acquainted with the charming Romanesque of Arles, 
Nimes, and Avignon, where sculptured apostles and saints 
struggle to preserve their identity amid classic Roman 
details, in the porches of St.-Trophime, St.-Gilles, and 
Notre Dame des Doms. Byzantine influence spread 
north into Aquitania, and appears in St. Front at Péri- 
gueux, which copies the plan but not the vaulting of St. 
Mark’s. At Cahors we find an imitation of St. Irene at 
Constantinople. 

In central France the development of church vault- 
ing began, and we must take Viollet-le-Duc, Corroyer, 
and Moore for our guides if we wish to intelligently 
follow the successive steps in the growth of Gothic 
architecture. The theory and general principles of this 
style may be already well understood, but their applica- 
tion is best comprehended by observation. There is no 
more interesting literature on architectural history than 
that relating to this subject. The stupendous cathedrals 
are miracles in stone, wrought by the religious enthusiasm 
of the people, as well as marvelous examples of an archi- 
tectural style, which, in attempting to solve a structural 
problem, resulted in a harmonious and organic system of 
construction and decoration. That there is as much both 
in detail and in composition to be learned from the 
Gothic architects as from the Renaissance masters is cer- 
tain; while certain parts, as for instance, the north door 
of the Notre Dame, in Paris, can be compared in artistic 
beauty to Greek proportion and refinement alone. 
Whether because our modern civilization is more like the 
Grecian, or because of our academic training and classi- 
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cal tastes, the architecture of the earlier race seems 
nearer to us in point of time than does the Christian 
architecture of the Middle Ages. Whatever may be thx 
architectural ‘‘ mode” for the present, both the Greek’ 
and the Gothic should be carefully studied as they ar 
exemplification of our first statement concerning theort 
and practice in architecture. : 

Besides the cathedrals in the Royal Domain, those ot 
Normandy, Burgundy, and Champagne are most worth) 
of study, and easily reached by train or bicycle Wheel 
ing has many delightful advantages and attractions, and 
the Loire valley with its many chateaux is one of the 
most interesting routes. 

It is impossible to write of an architect's itine1 
without an enthusiastic mention of the student's advat 
tages at the Ecole in Paris. The previous tray 
systematic study of the architecture of the past will ot 
be an added inspiration in the solution of the ideal 
lems. The months, or even more fortunate. year 
study in Paris necessary to get the diploma will 
antly varied by summer vacations in Switzerland, G 
many, or Holland. 

We have purposely made Spain the last country, 
visited on the continent. In historical value the Romas 
esque and Gothic churches do not differ x» 


contemporary French examples which served 


for many important buildings. The detait wa m1 
richer, and the facades more ornate, but with ; : 
ogic and constructive qualities found it | 
logic and constructive qualit f | 


Alhambra is the masterpiece of Spain 

color decoration, the stalactites, and inters« 
geometric patterns are all reminders of o 

ance with Palermo, where the Christians co1 
hated moslems, but copied their architectural 
their churches. 

From Gibraltar we will sail to England, and 
our study on a bicycle trip, as the beautiful count: 
its fine old houses and churches is the chic 
Letters of introduction are almost a necessity i! 
gain admittance to most estates, but the utmost 
is generally shown to students. There ar 
tours possible through England to make 
advocate any one especially. What is most importa 
to know beforehand what one wishes to see, at 
on the map, for the most interesting houses and 
will otherwise be passed by unseen 

In keeping with the domestic architecture of Eng] 
is the modern movement in textile arts, etc. in London 
which, while productive of much that is purely comme: 
cial, is also one of the most hopeful signs of modern tim: 
The different societies working to produce harmony 
the allied arts deserve greatest support and encourag' 
ment from architects especially ; for the successful results 


of united efforts by painters, sculptors, and architects 


\ 


will be most beneficial to architecture in general 


We have received the catalogue of the exhibitio1 
which was held in the Carnegie Art Galleries by the Pitts 
burgh Architectural Club. All can be said of this cata 
logue that has been said of previous exhibitions, and it 
is certainly no small praise to say that it holds its ow1 
very favorably with the showing of the New York and 
Philadelphia exhibitions, 
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STATION, CLYBOURN JUNCTION, ILL., CHICAGO AND NORTH 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 


nts, while simple, are iron bound and are fast making 


JUNCTI an established style for such work. In this paper it is 
D my purpose to speak only of the town or country station 
which requires a totally different handling from the city 
_ terminal The plan, as I said above, is a very simple 
: - one 
_— —— . The main requirements are waiting rooms, women’s 
: “ — retiring rooms, lavatories, ticket office, telegraph office, 
St. P: ‘ 7 baggage and express rooms. 
P =e If the station is to be built in a manufacturing town, 
oe = it is necessary to have two waiting rooms of equal or 
lat teristics 
verfecti 
S ereat 
t we © ani 
of the 
) S an 
neve 
( ‘ pl 
S past this 
the require- 


AND 





NORTH 


STATION, RAVENSWOOD, ILL., CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


RAILROAD. 


nearly equal size, and both must command the track so 
that the passengers may have every warning of approach- 
ing trains. The old plan of having a ticket window in each 
room has been generally abandoned, and large ticket 
windows are located in a lobby or ante room between the 
two waiting rooms and facing the entrance vestibule. In 
this arrangement the traveler can purchase his ticket 
when entering the station, and after doing so can sit 
in either waiting room without worry until his train 
arrives. Each waiting room must have convenient lava- 
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tories and ample exits upon the platforms. These exits 
should be planned to leave a portion of the room retired 
and free from draughts, and the entrances and exits 
should be so placed that the waiting rooms are not mere 


passages, but allow for passengers plenty of space for 


quiet waiting, free from the annoyance of constantly 





STATION, RAVENSWOOD, ILL., CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


RAILROAD. 
passing crowds. A drinking fountain is a desirable 
feature in a waiting room, and with proper study can be 
truly a thing of beauty. In the better class of suburban 
stations, ofttimes the plan of a large general waiting room, 
with a small retiring room for women at one end and a 
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stations a floor of large red tiles in the larg 


waiting room is both beautiful and practical 
The ticket 


othes should be located on the 
BAGGAGE ROOM 


ot 


latform side of the station that the telegrap] 
| 


operator may command the trains nn 
7 Cases it 18 necessary to have a small roon 
the ticket office for a train order room, whicl 
keeps all employes s out of the \ 
The baggage and express rooms are pret 
bly located towards the larger terminal lt 
these rooms are separated fron 
station by a covered passage 3 t | 
length, ample space is given for han 
baggage even at times of extraord 
. travel. This covered passav caret 
handled, becomes a most ple 
Bao” tural feature As a railroad stati | 
marily a shelter where peo] 
trains, this characteristic should e el 
design. The waiting rooms should be very o 
light, while, at the same time, i 
unduly heavy to counteract the constat 
ing trains. For similar reasons t ( 
should depend upon simple and dignified pri 
its beauty, as much ornamental det 
place. If the town in which the stat 
has any marked characteristics, thes« 
dicated in the design. The material of 
ofttimes governed by the loca 
station at Oconomowoc, Wis ( 








) 
corresponding smoking room for men at the other end, 
makes a simpler and more interesting building. In such STATION, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., CHICAGO AND i i 
RAILROAD 
waukee, and St. Paul Railroad, is t ¢ ( 
boulders as is the one at Hartland, Wi ( thi 
line, because they are found in large quantitie 
i vicinity. Unless, as in the two cases t mentions 
stone abounds in the immediate neighborhood, b1 
is the best material to be used When the station 
\ brick one, it is not advisable to use much stone, a 
, all brick building is more consistent and, consequenth 
more architectural. In the past three years a new 
problem has arisen in and around Chicago because of thi 
elevating of all the tracks. This necessitates two build 
ings: one the station proper directly accessible to all trains 
li towards the city, with an auxiliary shelter and small 
iy SHELTER STATION, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., CHICAGO AND baggage room for outgoing trains on the opposite side of 
M NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD, the tracks. I show illustrations of three stations of this 
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where there is a daily going to and fro of many people, it 
is desirable that the platform sheds should be placed close 
to the tracks so that passengers may be protected from the 
weather when get- 
ting off 
rail- 


and 
Some 


on 
trains. 
roads place the 
stations 30 or 40 ft. 


away from the 
tracks, but this is 
not desirable ex - 
cept in isolated 
points from which 
there is but little 
travel. Most 
AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD, smaller stations be- 
long to the side- 


house character, with through tracks upon but one side 


of the building; hence the platform shed should be long 


enough to afford shelter to all the traveling public. 
Much stress is being laid these days upon the landscape 
effects around stations. The love of the beautiful is 


born in every man and grows with his opportunity for 
satisfying it. The more beautiful the surroundings of 


any building are, the more satisfactory is that building 


bound to be. Some roads embellish their station plats 
with numerous beds of gay flowers. This form of adorn- 
ment seems, however, to be more adapted to a lady’s gar- 


den, and The most suitable 
and practical results are to be obtained by the plant- 


ing oft 


is not to be recommended. 


have to be re- 
Where 
the land allows it, the station should be approached on 


shrubs and bushes which do not 


newed each season, but steadily increase in value. 


its town side by broad roadways, skirting the building so 
that many carriages can approach at the same time. 
These roadways when bordered with clumps of flowering 
shrubs are.of great beauty, and give untold value to the 
architecture of the building. Where the character of the 
station and the climate allow it, plants of ampelopsis or 
Boston ivy should be set out when the grading is done, 
as they form the greatest embellishment. There is very 
little diversity’in the plans shown as illustrative of this 
paper, but in almost every town where a station is needed 
there is some peculiar local point which makes the prob- 
lem interesting to a designer, and equally interesting, we 
hope, to the traveling public, for whose use these stations 
are built, and upon whose criticism depends their real 
architectural future. 


A ft. diameter at the top, has been 
overthrown in St. Louis by the use of hydraulic jacks, 
says the /ugineer. 


BRICK chimney, 160 ft. high and 8% ft. square at 
the base, and 4% 


The chimney was first undermined 
on one side, and three 1o-ton hydraulic jacks were placed 
in position under the side. A hawser was then fastened 
about the chimney, 60 ft. from the ground, and ropes led 
from this hawser to crabs placed at a distance of about 
roo ft. With eight men at each crab and men at the 
hydraulic jacks, the chimney was slightly lifted and 
pulled at the same time; the men at the jacks left their 
posts at the first warning crack, but those at the crabs 
continued their work until the chimney fell. — Scientific 
American, 
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sance, and the present fever — English (?) 

COZY CORNER AND FIREPLACE IN THE It is unfortunate that architects of fifteen years ago 
i LIBRARY. mistook the terms ‘‘rock-face’’ and ‘*‘ Romanesque" to 
. be synonymous; equally unfortunate that those of ten 
( CRITICISM AND AWARD. years ago believed a draughtsman capable of drawing an 
arabesque-carved panel to be a consummate master of the 

' BY GEORGE D. MASON. style of the Italian Renaissance. Such has been the casi 
and the fault is still with us, as is evinced when we se: 

OOKING backward and reviewing the changes in the angular, unsightly buildings, with even more un 

| 4 character which have from time to time come over sightly interiors, which are being erected all about 
. buildings in America, it is surprising to note the number and which we are blandly informed are ‘* English"! Not 
y\ A eek Z 
CF 


RAN, 
Sigua 
ty i Rie j , | b 


| i | 





at y SUI | 
‘etl a, Ss 
{ ‘yp { 
ili two | 
‘ YA ~ 
j 
POOR 
BUT 
NEEDY Taian cmmiunlilee a 
ad ae aay es eee 
PLAN 
FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. 
\ Water E. Rice, Bosron, Mass. 
of evil influences which have been broight to bear upon the ‘‘ English” of Norman Shaw, of Arnold Mitchell, of 
what is called American architecture. It was well born, Leonard Stokes, or of Ernest Newton, but of the sort 
but during the period of carpenters’ classic, grew into that is illustrated in ‘‘ The Studio,”’ ete.,—an archite 
degeneracy, and has since suffered from _ periodical ture minus composition, proportion, and detail, sometimes 
attacks of virulent disease, which occur about every ten decorated with trees growing up from the base and held 
years, growing worse each time. The cause of these in position by a picture molding; often they resemble 
outbreaks is generally the importation of an alleged the arm and leg bones of a human being, with ends coy 
architectural style which is not suited to the conditions ered by a species of crinkled lettuce leaf. This is the 
of life existing in America, and this ‘‘style"’ is worked style which has influenced many of the designs entered 


out only in caricature. This is true of the early Italian, 
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There was but little difficulty in deciding which draw- 
ing to place first. 


‘*Poor but Needy,” 


while 


stiff in 


general effect, has in some respects a homelike character. 
The seats are broad and comfortable looking, the mantel 


is well proportioned, and in a colored faience or terra- 


cotta could be developed into a pleasing design. 


A. 


pm treegooeest sree 


x 


See 


MENTION. 


Frost, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


wk 





The 


treatment of the ceiling and.general lines of the room are 


consistent. 


The handling of the window is commend- 


able for its simplicity; the cusped and pointed panels 


above the mantel shelf should have been 
least over the picture. 


omitted at 


The wide projection to the sides 


of the mantel shelf and the large hinges to the cupboard 


doors would make the seats next the fireplace uncom fort- 


able. 


The beam and post treatment which separates the 





MENTION. 


ALLEN WINCHESTER JACKSON, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


nook from the main room is suggestive of a porch to a 
cheap seaside cottage. 


‘*Hearth,” placed second, is the most 
drawing submitted. 


interesting 


It is precisely what is called for, 





and had i 
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not been 


for the 


detail between the windows, it 
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first place. 


SUBMITTED BY 


The 


CHARLI 


cia 


arrangement ol 


as well as the decorative way 


presented, indicate that it 


ugly 


would have 


a ——- 


in 


is the work ot 


There are three designs which claim 
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fireplace and bulky 


been given 


Ss 





DESIGN 


arriving 


SUBMITTED BY 


at 


a 


decision as 


HAMIL T¢ 


CISCO, ( 


N 


\l 


‘*Escutcheon,”’ and ‘*Black Cat.” 


is the most interesting; but 


‘* Hearth,” which, in drawing, 





DESIGN SUBMITTED BY 


GEORGE 


WIs. 


P. 


MURDOCK, 


to third place, 
Of these, ** 


KIEFER, 


THE BRICK -BVILDER 


DELE 


MILWAUKEE, 
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mantel is displeasing 
in terra-cotta or brick 
line of molding ( 


DESI 


N BMITTED 


arriea 


} 






THE 





Itisofa type that does not look well 


The seat ends are awkward and the 


across 


under 


the windows seems 





MERMANN, CHICAGO, 

the person occupying 
modifications, this design 
y 1 datailer and | 

1 yood aetalier and made 

( ( Tie to third place 
) cit en 1S Carrying 
4 uses, which at first 
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( en if the designer 

re study Increasing 
pedestal and underside 
ins for the square sup- 


COOPER, 


LSTON, MASS 


‘ Beauvis ’ 





UNIONTOWN, 
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It is 
fads; and if its author had as 


ports, would have greatly improved this design. 
free from the influence of 
good an eye for proportion as for constructive effect it 
would have been placed high. To this design is awarded 
first honorable mention. 

‘* Black Cat” 


than 


is fair in idea and better in proportion 
‘Beauvis "’; it is similar to ‘‘ Poor but Needy” in 
having large comfortable seats, but inferior to the latter 
in every respect. How did ‘‘ Black Cat” expect to sup- 
He 


done much better to have used an arch and omitted the 


port that segment over the fireplace? would have 
gargoyles, evil 


to 


geniuses, or whatever they may be, that 
the brickwork. The 
proper use-of color might produce a ‘‘ cozy corner” out 


appear be springing out of 
of this design, and it is considered as worthy of mention. 
‘* Dele ”’ 


but possess no merit whatever as designs. 


and ‘*‘ King Philip” are interestingly drawn, 


‘* Quartre- 





DESIGN 


SUBMITTED BY F. C. 


NIROUS, MEDFORD, MASS. 


foil’’ has a sensible brick and terra-cotta mantel, but the 
balance of his design is an example of what not to do. 
‘* Wreath and Pipes’ shows a design such as one sees in 
the catalogues of brick manufacturers; but if. the orna- 
mentation had been omitted from the mantel this design 
Of the other 
seven designs, none are worthy of serious comment. 


would have been awarded a third mention. 


W* are in receipt of Vol. XIV. of the ‘t Techno- 

graph,” published annually by the Association of 
Engineering Societies of the University of Illinois, one 
of the most interesting of a series of technical publica- 
tions which is added toeach year by our scientific schools. 
This number, the contributions of which are entirely from 
those connected in some manner with the University, 
contains several interesting and valuable papers, notably 
one on the manufacture of terra-cotta and its use as a 
building material, by H. A. 
Newton A. 
difficulties 


Webber; and another by 
Wells on the technical acquirements and 
of 
illustrated by photographs of the painted decorations 


mural paintings, this last article being 
made by Mr. Wells for the library of the University. 
The publication is obtainable at. the University at a cost 
of fifty cents. 
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SOME INCONSISTENCIES IN MODERN FIRE- 
PROOF DESIGN. 


BY J. K. FREITAG, 


N defining the word ‘‘ fire-proof,” the Century Diction- 
I ary states that ‘‘ buildings are rendered fire-proof 
by the exclusive use in their construction of non-com- 
bustible materials, as stone, brick, iron, cement, concrete, 
and asbestos."’ To the non-technical reader, this defini- 
tion may answer about as well as a more specific one, 
but for those vitally interested in fire-proof construction, 
a more comprehensive, or rather a more accurate defini- 
tion is to be desired. 

In the first place, fire-proofing ca be accomplished 
merely through the use of incombustible materials; and, 
furthermore, the enumeration, without further qualifica- 
tion, of stone, iron, and cement as constituting materials 
producing fire-proof results, simply because they are in- 
combustible, is certainly misleading and must be seriously 
objected to as applied to building construction. 

A more satisfactory definition could be made as 
follows: Buildings are rendered fire-proof by the exclu- 
sive use in their construction of such materials as are 
themselves proof against serious damage by fire and 
water, or by the use of materials which are amply pro- 
tected by fire- and water-proof coverings. 

In the light of present knowledge, however, even this 
extended definition is not sufficient to define properly the 
ideal of fire-proof excellence, — for, in all things, an ideal 
must be set toward which all efforts tend, and through 
such striving alone improvement can be made possible. 

Ordinarily, the investor considers his structure fire- 
proof even in the highest degree of excellence, simply 
because the building has been provided with a framework 
of iron and steel, brick surrounding walls, terra-cotta or 
concrete floor systems, and possibly terra-cotta partitions. 
To such satisfaction, based on the elements mentioned, 
justifiable criticism may be offered. If, then, the com- 
monly accepted dictionary definition is criticised, and 
the prevalent estimation of fire-proofing qualities is 
questioned, the query: what is meant by the word 
‘* fire-proof’’ when used in connection with building 
construction, requires a satisfactory answer before incon- 
sistencies of fire-proof design can be discussed. 

If by the term ‘ fire-proof’’ we mean simply that a 
structure will not collapse after passing through the 
ordeal of fire, the word has already been sufficiently de- 
fined. The employment of incombustible materials 
which will offer sufficient resistance to fire and water to 
still allow them to perform their load-carrying functions, 
will secure this result. But ideal fire-proofing must 
include other requirements no less important than mere 
stability. The structure must not only be incapable of 
collapse, but a minimum damage must result, not alone to 
the building itself, but to the contents as well; and to 
these requirements must be added all possible protection 
to insure the safety of the lives of those within the 
structure. 
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For the building proper, the first question after dam 
age by fire is that of reconstruction. Facility in -this 
direction means gain in time and hence in renting value, 
as well as the decreased cost of repairs through the origi 
nal employment of materials which suffer but little damag 


under the test conditions. The amount of reconstruction 


depends upon the extent or area of the fire and water dam 


age, as well as upon the intensity of the test. If the fire 


is successfully confined to one apartment, it is probable 
that the intensity as well as the extent of the damags 


will be a minimum, for the volume and intensity of fi1 


ire 


are vastly greater in large areas than in small ones 


Respecting the contents, it is to be presumed that 


their actual value to the owner is in excess of their in 


ance value. In the case of mercantile buildings 
department stores this is apt to be especially true tl 


ic, as r 


vast busin 


destruction of the contents may involve 


interests, at busy seasons, which could be but very p 


part 
covered by insurance values. Here too, then, the idk 


fire-proofing means the absolute minimum of damag* 


contents by either fire, water, or smoke, to insuré 
tinuation of sales in the case of a mercantile buildi 
the continued use in the case of an office building or hot 
of such portions of the building as were not 
reached by the fire itself. 

As to the safety of human lives, it is reasona 
sume that the sense of security in a building, 


of either inmate or visitor, would constitut 


tion for popular favor, an item not. to be over! 
the commercial value of the premises. Fron 
tarian standpoint, also, regardless of comme 
the utmost safety to all human life must 
conditions. The stringent municipal regulation 
to theatre construction and exits are so famili 
need only mention of the fact. The audien 
one thousand to possibly three thousand in nu 
the real danger lies not in the auditori 
stage, which is cut off from the audience 

and asbestos curtain. For such gatherin th 
municipal building ordinance lays down exactit 
ments as to construction, design, and equipment 
of which such rapid destruction as was exhibited 
recent burning of the Théatre Frangais in Pat 
ble. The following is taken from a newspape1 
the burning: 

‘*Tt was, however, only a matter of an hour that savet 
Paris a repetition of the Opera Comique catastrophe, as a 
crowd of women and children had already gathered at th 
doors, awaiting the opening for the matinee, when the 
alarm was raised. Had the performance begun, few 
probably would have escaped, owing to the rapidity wit] 


which the flames spread, settling the fate of the building 
before the firemen could even get to work. 
‘* Meanwhile the fire brigade had been summoned, but 


twenty minutes elapsed before the first detachment a1 


rived, and then only hand pumps were brought. Finally 
steam pumps came; but then it was found that no 


was to be had. 


water. 
It was 12:45 Pp. M., nearly three-quarters, 
of an hour after the alarm was raised, before an adequate 
stream of water was poured into the burning building, 
which, by that time, was quite beyond help.” 

The loss of life would undoubtedly have been very 


great had the fire occurred during the performance; yet all 
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roduced to transmit light from Corridors to 
lotel rooms. Or to provide Ventilation, 
System of always call 
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the detail almost 


Ing tor wooden frames and Sash, 
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v su To these very well-known inconsistencies must 
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be 
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metal Studding for 

OTS or other Openings in 
Partitions, as is done in many of the [ 
otta parti Lic building's of recent design, and by using metal-covered 
window sash. etc., as utilized by Mr. 
ounty Savings Bank 

Building, Syracuse, N: y Wire glass should 
substituted for the ordinary glass now used 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


The big taxes that real estate in New York is forced 
to pay these days is a very serious matter. Probably it 
has had as much to do, perhaps even more to do, with the 
decline in building operations than the advance in the 
price of building materials. Certainly, the two united 
have been decisive. One of these retarding factors 
promises, as we have seen, to pass away; the other will 
remain to trouble us, unless the people of this city be- 
come a little more sensitive than they are about the ex- 
travagant manner in which the affairs of this municipality 
are being managed. However, we have had a very 
prosperous period during the present year, measured by 
ordinary standards, and there are no events possible that 
can put us back into the condition that we were in from 
1593-90. 
years of business prosperity and progress, we surely will 
all eagerly give our assistance in securing another such 
period of four years. 


Within the next decade, New York will become a city 
noted for its great bridges. 








SECURITY BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Built with Roman brick furnished by the Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
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That is, no conceivable event; for after four 


The new East River bridge 


BROADWAY CHAMBERS, 
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the time spent in ferry 
travel will be saved. 
It is promised that this 
will be one of the most 
wonderful bridges of 
its kind in the world. 
It will be nearly twice 
as large as any suspen- 
sion bridge now in 
existence. Its steel 
towers will rise to the 
height of 587 ft. above 
high water, more than 
250 ft. above the Statue 
of Liberty, and half 
again as high as the 
tallest sky-scraper in 
the city. 


Mr. Howard Gould 
intends building a city 
residence on Fifth 
Avenue and a country 
residence on Long Is- 


land, the aggregate 
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tectural Society. The invitations have not yet 
been sent out. 

The T Square Club will be officially repre- 
sented at the Fifth International Congress of 
Architects at Paris by K. Kent Day, of the firm 
of Frank Miles Day and Brother. 


A preliminary meeting was recently held in 
Milwaukee to arrange for the organization of an 
architectural club in that city. It was decided 
to apply for membership in the Architectural 
League of America. 

Prof. Thomas Nolan of the architectural de- 
partment of the University of the State of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., has been called to a chair 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland Archi 
tectural Club was held on May 10. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, Domi 
nick W. Benes; vice-president, Louis Rohrheimer; 
secretary, W. H. Nicklas; treasurer, Stephen C 
Gladwin; librarian, Herman Kregelius; chairman 
of current work committee, Frederick W. Strieb- 


inger; chairman of entertainment committee, 


Kanegoro Nagaye. President Benes appointed 
William Warren 
Sabin and 


Abram Garfield 
on the current 
work commit- 
tee, and George 
W. Andrews 
and William R 
Watterson on 
¢ | + -+ 


entertalin- 


nnuai meeting 


rooms 


2. The following 
year: President, 


Percy Ash; 


surer, Carl F. 





Crane, Arthur B 


Heaton. Waddy B. NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COM 
Wood, Elwyn Green: PANY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
delegates to the Fine CITY. 


Arts 
Messrs. Wheaton, 


Baker, and Donn; al- Bruce Price, Architect 


White semi-glazed terra-cotta made 


by the Atlantic Terra-Cotta 


Association, 


Company 



















































ternates, Messrs. Marsh, Peter, 
and W. W. Stevens. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ANNUAL. Edited by Albert 
Kelsey, 931 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Through the courtesy of the 
publishers, we are enabled to 
reproduce from an article on the 
work of Wilson Eyre, Jr., in this 
year’s ‘‘Architectural Annual,’’a 
cut of a pleasing window in a 
town residence, designed by Mr. 
Eyre. The article from which 
this was taken is an ably written 

- and appreciative critique by Al- 
fred Morton Githens, in which 
the personality of Mr. Eyre’s 


work is taken as the key to its 
strength. It is illustrated from 
drawings and sketches by Mr. 
Eyre, and from photographs of 
his executed work, of which 
there are over one hundred. 
The ‘‘Architectural Annual ”’ 
opens with an editorial summary 
of the architectural history and 
7 opinion of the year, brief men- 


1 : OFFICE BUILDING, 
tion of the present status of 





matters that have been brought Wheelwright & Ha 
under discussion in professional 

circles, and notes in terse form on the tendencies manifest 

in thought and practice. This is followed by a number 

of signed, and for the most part, illustrated articles and 
papers by men of known reputation, both here and 
abroad, with a few important letters, extracts from ad- 
dresses and the proceedings of architectural and allied 
societies. The more important competitions of the year 
have been noted, and in some instances, especially in the 








MOONEY—BRISBANE BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Union Akron Cement, ‘‘ Akron” Brand, used in all the masonry work. 


M. E. Beebe & Son, Architects. 
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terra-cotta, Vonnegut & 


by n, al tect store building, ¢ E. Bates, architect 
AtM ee, Grace Lutheran Church, H. C. Koch & Co., 

tects, Y. M. C. A. Building, H. A. Betts, architect 
At Louisville, Liederkranz Home Association, Charles D 
Meyers, architect At Toledo, building for Superior 
Building Company, George S$. Mills, architect. At 
Lexington, Ky., McClelland Building, Richards, McCarty 
& -Bulf chitects Ill., Presbyterian 


At Hoopeston, 
I At Appleton, Wis., 
‘Stevens Building, H. Wiedhagen, architect 


Churcl Deal & Bullard, architects 
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SPANDREL, OFFICE BUILDING, NORFOLK, VA. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 


The Tiffany Enameled Brick Company reports the 
following new contracts: West 33d Street engine house, 
and 77th Street engine and hook and ladder house, New 
York City, Horgan & Slattery, architects; Miles Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Charles Balderson, architect; Tonsa 
Savage’s stable, Newark, N. J., J. H. and W. C. Ely, ar- 
chitects; Olympia Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., W. B. 
Smith, Wally Company, engineers; West Roxbury High 
School, Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, architects; Erie 


Buffalo, N. Y., Lansing & Beierl, archi- 


County Morgue, 
tects; Union Depot, Grand Rapids, Mich., D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., architects; Bacon & Sons’ Storage Building, 
Clark & Loomis, architects; General 
| Minneapolis, Minn., Stone & Webster, 
rchitects; | Semple’s carriage room, Minneapolis, 
Minn., F. B. and L. L. Long, architects; C. R. I. and P. R. 
R. Depot, Des Moines, Ia., John Volk & Co., builders. 


Louisville, Ky., 
A 


Electric Building, 
B 





ATAU 


73 





PANEL AND BRACKET. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, makers 
A. A. Richter, Architect. 
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PLATE 49. 
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PLATES 50 and 55. 
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